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ABSTRACT . 

Enrollment @ecline taises questions about 
decision-making in school systems and about the kinds of solutions to 
problems that arise. According +o this paper, one of two related 
_documents, policymakers, educators, and community members need tod be 
aware of the hidden costs end concerns resulting from different 
solutions. It addresses questions of costs in terms of sacrificing 
school size, equity, and quality. Tha paper concludes that optiodas 
exist, but each sption has different costs and benefits associated 
with it. Every community has +o deciie what kind of education it: 
wants t> buy and how much it is willing to pay for it. (Author/L)) 
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Ba 1969, to 1979, aa schools lost sah anbary Ae y million 


ED184231 


- Auli As of 1976 this loss of elementary students eee spreading 
Be into high. schools, and will result in a loss of ‘more than 3.5 million 


, 2 
-students by°1990. The national figures provide an aggregate picture but nN, 
3 ‘ 


. obscure tremendous variability. While thirty-eight states have experienced 
declining enrollments, only 8 lost more than 1 percent of their student 
population ¢ year from 1970-1975 while 21 lost less than .8 percent over 
the same time period. Purthemmare the student population in le states 
has Geen growing. While most of these states have experienced modest 
enrollment growth, enrollment in fiaska, Arizona, Florida, Nevada, and | 


New Hampshire has risen more than 1 percent’ a year frafi 1970-1975. 


Suet as enrollment decline is not uniform across the states, it is.also 
e not uniform within states. Urban areas and their first ring suburbs are 
among, the hardest hit. Nineteen seventy-one was the peak year for 
enrollments in the country's major urban areas. = At’ that dine urban 
st inet and secondary sqestinants were as high as 5.4 million students. 
By the 1975-1976 school year, however, enrollments had dropped to their 
1962-1973 level of 4.9 mi11 . Of the largest cities, erly four were 
growing as of 1975; Miami,’-Houston, Memphis, and San Meso. 
' 
: a 
Martin M. Frankel and Wm. C. Sonnenburg, "Rorollment," Projections of 
Education Statistics to 1986-87, National Center of Education Statistics, 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1978), p. 14. 
; ef | 
oat Leppert and oe Routh, "An Analysis of State’ School Finanée 


Systems as Related to Declining Mnrollments," in Declining Enrollments: The 
Challenge ‘of the Coming Decade, (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office , 1978). - 
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viiben Bina and Alvin HO Toe: (eee ee ee Enrollments in 
Large City School Systems," in Declinin Enrdéillments: The Challe of the 
Coming Decade, (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office , 1978). 


Like public: school enrollments, private school enrollments are also on the 
5 . 


downswing. Here, too, the aggregate figures hide some variation. The * ao 
overall totals for private school enrollment ‘are down becausé of declining 

o 6 ' : 
Catholic school enrodlments which comprise. almost threv-fourths of -the pri- 


vate sector. Gion-catnont private school enrollments, however, have been 


“increasing since 1967. 


The demographic picture is bleak and raises fundamental policy questions for! 
education decisionmakers who have to grapple with the dilemma of decline. 
Decline raises questions about the process of school system decisionmaking 

; < & 


and kinds of solutions which are proposed to address the problems decline 


= 
poses. According to one account , there is some commonality in how 


comunities respond to decline. 


The board usually names an advisor committee of 
prominent and responsible citizens to assist delegates 

the central school administration in planning for 

lining enrollment. While such committees generally ' 
nes given guidelines from the school board or central ° 
administration, the official charge to such an advisory 
grqup is sanewhat open-ended. Committees are usually 
asked to explore ways a school district should’ redraw 
attendance boundaries to ensure adequate enrollment in 
school ‘buildings, freeing up the facilities most "under- . 
utilized" for eventual closings. Another task often is 
determining which programs at the secondary and 
elementary levels could be ¢liminated without harming . 
the overall; quality of education. Similarly, committees ‘ 
might be asked to decide which indirect school services, - be 
such as libraries or health screenings, could be picked : 
up by other public « or private BEER ! 


The advisory committee then goes to wart: forming, sub- 
committees , arranging a canmon timetable and accumulating 
the inférmation necessary to develop policy recanmendations. 


5 . : 
"Our Schools Today ,' a Vol. 14, No. 4, p. 7; (Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Department a Education). ’ 
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. i Although. iene have been cases where advisory committee 
: Be gee members have shown great independence, going beyond’ the 
.official charge they have been given and suggesting more » 
‘penetrating changes in the school district than expected, 
most complete .their work by .submitting a-set of recommenda- : 
e bus tions that reflects: the school board's priorities and ® 
: , . +s approach. i i : 
: After several months of .working with ttle. communication 
o. with the public or the'press, the typical advisory committee 
. presents its recommendations on declining enrollment to the © 
school board for consideratém. It eee that the 
_— school system: a 


0 Close savers elementary schools that have 
lost 25 to 30 percent of their enrollment. 


: o ‘Increase’ class size throughout the entire 
schgpl district. 


©° El ate advanced electives and enrichment 
courses in the secondary schools. 


/ y) fe) Move the ninth grade to the high school and the 
Zé. : sixth grade to the junior high schools, ue be y : 
a: ‘  . termed mladis schools. 


o .-Hire no new teackers or specialists. 


\ o Make preparations for letting all non-tenured 
YS gs teachers go and inform staff that some tenured 
teaching positions will be eliminated in the 
ay future. ) 
; o Prepare a flexible transfer policy for teachers 
ors in the system. 


— O Reduce the extra-curricular and athletic program 
, budget, 
: o Brigg together tne parents and community groups 
connected with schools to be closed with parents and 


community groups involved with schools absorbing 
new teachers. 


.o Study.the options open to the district for dealing 
a with the real estate left vacant from consolidating 
pee schools. 


. “4 The school board accepts the report, stressing that the conmittee 
, ‘ appears to have done its best with a difficult problem in such 
_' strained and difficult times. The board’ indicates that the : 


¢ 
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it decides to hold a public meeting to inform th& community 

of its plan and to solicit reactions from the people affected . 

by the proposals. ‘For the first time, details of the advisory 
committee recommendations are given” to the press. bs 6 


The first gusts of controversy blow through the public hearings. 


\ remedies appear to be reasonable. But, before voting on them, 


a] ‘ 
The author goes on to describe how the community mobilizes to fight the 


board's or, advisory group's recommendations. This is a familiar scenario 
repeated in community after community. Much of the difficulty with different 


kinds of solutions proposed ‘is that they often entail hidden costs. or 


concerns which seldom en aired, In considering how to deal with declining 


enrollments polteymakers educators and commun ty nenbers Aged to be aware 


of these hidden costs and concerns. Perhaps a consideration of these concerns 


v 
‘may forestall commnity discontent or enable communities ‘to understand what 


the implications of certain choices are. These concerns have to.do with 


costs, what we,do and do not know about school size, equity, and quality. 


The first bulwark seldaenmiers erect to deal with decline is a reconsidera- 
tion of the budget, with the aim of reducing it proportionately with 
decreases in student enrollment. Unbeknownst is them, however, may be them 
fact that expenditures may be increasing justifiably even though the 
student population is on the wane. No! matter how hard school boards 

and administrators cut costs, certain situations may actual i> be driving 

_ up expenditures, Consideration of these factors may help ‘decisionmakers 
deal realistically with budget problems. : 
—> 


Betsy Wachtel and Brian Powers , Rising Abéve Decline, (Boston, Mass. : 
Institute for Responsive Education, 1979). ; 
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First, by definition, per pupil expenditures increase as the number of 


students decrease. Inherent in the most common expenditure yardstick 


_ isan inflation factor. Even’ if expenditures remain constant, per. pupil’ 
expenditures will rise. : | 


_ Second, school districts spend almost 80 percent of their ‘budgets on 
? personnel. As the need’ for new teachers dwindles, faculties become 


" older and more experiénced. Most salary schedules reward education’ and 


* -, years of teaching. Thus, schools are supporting an increasingly expensive 
| cohort of teachers. .Purthermore, tenure itself prohibits districts from | 
ee immediate staff cuts, 45 account for panel ent decline. The large 
sereentage of Sabee district budgets aliddated for personne] also means 
’ ‘ | that savings from declining enrollments accrue slowly. Students do not 
. Gisappear in classroom Fultiples. ‘Deelife is usually dispersed across a 
district. While a district may be losing students gradually, it cannot 
excess teachers until this loss is concentrated in the same school, 
same grade, and same classroom. It may take several years of declining 
enrollments before this can happen. According to one estimate, districts 
can begin saving in the short term only five years after enrollments. 
begin dropping with major long term savings available ay years down 


the Foad , \ 


Third, the.systems of financing that many states use may be contrfbuting 
to the upward Spiral in costs. Niveteers out of thirty-seven states which 


have experienced enirol nent decline, plus ten shakes which have not, 
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Illinois Task Ronee on Devittiine Enrolinentss Illinois Office of Educa- . 
tion, 1976. rea mame 


use one of several a esas either to discount or forestall the loss of | “7 
state aid to districts. These provisions eaevide au aael i with state ‘| 
funds over and above the actual number of” students ected. “thereby | 
creating a buffer. period to cushion the# impact of decline. . cxmecmrtiy} 


be | _ districts can phasé themselves into a period ‘of declining state support 


, 


rather than feel the loss of state money precipitously. The net result, 
however, is that anticipated losses of state per pupil; support do not 


materialize as soon as &xpected. 


Fourth, the demands on the education system are not abating. For examp1 
in 1976 Congress passed the Bdueatygon for ‘All Handicapped Students Act 

x mandating that schools provide an appropriate. education to all dente: 
Students formerly enrolled in state institutions supported entirely by 


state money are naw the responsibility of local school districts. Handi- 
| 
capped students must be evaluated individually and a "prescription" 


| 


out Lined to advance the selected educat Lonal objectives. Tie preven 


of such services aAORE costs money -that districts previously had ‘ae 
: | 
spent. | 


; 9 
Federal and state rules and regulations also erttumber the system. _ Many 


new statutes require districts to provide services but include no support 


- 


for their implementation. _Each new program carries its own saalihetodas 
: ) 
i 8 74 gs ae . ‘ Nery 
Jack Leppert and Dorothy Routh, op. cit. x \ 
9 . 


Paul Hill, "Do Federal Education Programs Interfere with One 
, Another?," (Santa Monica, California: Rand Corporation, 1979). 


- burden, The existence pe a great many of these programs probably results 


; ta develop the expertise or-use the resources in the community to help 


avoided, if the buildings are old. 


ina geometric increase ia admini strative costs,’ onty some of which’ are - 
supported by federal _and State funds. ‘ 

Cost considerations of course aré paramount. However, decisiofmakers need , 
tobe careful when calculating costs that they consider both ‘the short 

and long tem consequences of their various decisions. ‘For example, : 
districts can, respond to deglining enrollments by making any number of 
decisions along. an expenditure sontinuun of" eeabinidne to spend Liberally A 
to drastically cutting expenses. The Ataes of choices along thts 


spect¥um will have different short and long term affects. Districts need 
; : S -. be 3 


them project the future cost consequences of different choices. 


School Size bea t : a > 4 ' 
The most common way to cut costs in response to declining enrollments is , 

to consider how many and which schools ina community need to be closed. 

It is generally assumed that : closing schools will save money since buildings 


no longer require heating and custodial care and renovation expenses can be 
Pa 


8 
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When calculating the cost savings, thoweveh, many factors are not taken into 
consideration. , Usually transportation | costs increase as aa B | trans- | 
ported out of their neighborhood to attend more distant schools. In addition 
to greatly opened costs of transportation, larger schools often incur 


additional capital sprehnemes: higher salaries, and operating costs. 


10 


Jonathan Sher and Rachel Tampkin, oe Efficiency, Equalit eg 
Education in Rural America, (Boulder: Westview Press, 1977). “ : 
Sek l ce ~ele 61a ae a ‘ ~ 
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There ‘are iat ‘the costs of pe empty buildings. “Oftentimes buivers or’ 


_Tenters cannot be Foud. tin wens leealtden state daw prohibits the s° 
selling of school ee until the debt service on the building can be ~ 
retired. If the school is to be boarded UP 5 costs: of the vacant pronerty ee 
to the community need to be calculateg. One study conducted for NIE in 
Seattle indicated that the dislocation 66 ‘the conmity was negligible : 
‘when the schools were closed. But this result. may have much to do with 

the fact that the schools were used for noneducat dona eres 


, 


* care centers, adult education centers, and the lfke. 
¥ a 


Semninavies may want to consider the effects proposed school closings 

are likely ®o have on parent, student, ie and staff. While dollars 
and cents oanieh be placed on. such "antanesbies" as “commitment, morale, 
and extent of participation in and support, of the school, these factors 


@ 


should be taken into consideration when schools are closed and students 


trangferred.elsewhere. A unrelated concern is the case’ of community, - 
parent, and stydent access to teachers and administrators and whether 

sushi aecess is facilitated or inhibited by school closings: Also of ° 
interest might be differences in student and parent involvement in : 


decisionmaking and in extra curricular activities. 


If we are unsure about the social costs associated with school closings, 


° ' 
the literature is even more limited with respect to the economic costs. 


aaa 8 25) : 
Nancy Burton, Donald Eisemann, and Alice Woldt, Schools and 

Neighborhood Research Study, School Building Use Study, (Seattle, 

Washington: Public Schools, 1976). 
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There have been any ‘number of Biudtes on scnooys examining. changes in Ss 


output as a function. — costs. The results of this‘research yield a ‘\ 


“i U-shaped: a eraee cost curve indicating declining unit. costs with 


ineveastos size, but at a certain point an upswing, with? costs per 


“unit increasing waht additional size. There are séveral major problems with 
“this ns First, at oversimtities the. sancatien production process i. 
by not taking into account the fact that the ‘school is a "firm" with many 
“products” or services. Second, most average cost curve studies have 

inaccurately represented the education process, because. they assume each 


"firm" provides servides of equivalent quality. Third, the standard 


Andustrial analogue may be inappropriate because it is unlikely that 


public school costs are driven to a minimum by competition. A rethinking 
P peer 


of standard economic methodologies and their applicability to education 
organizations may be necessary if we are ever to be able to address the issue 


of school size and its related costs. ° | os *, 


uit 


Closing schools is more likely an option for elementary than seaondary 
schools which are much kess numerous in any one community. Cost savings 
on the secondary’ level are asualiy attempted at the programmatic rather ' 
than the school level. Implicit in any programmatic decisions, however, 
are trade-offs in educat ional goals. 

aS Png 
A recent NIE study suggests that the responsiveness of the American high 


school to the concerns of the seventies may leave it vulnerable in the as 
12 eee any ak 


eighties. The study found the curriculum of most of the public schools -* aa 


: - . , 
12 b. 


Susan Abramowitz, The Private High School Today, (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1950). : 4 
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ipiayed broad and suited to the needs of a varied clientele.. In addition | 
to having a core of academic courses--English,; math, sciences, and e wd 
: foreign ‘Tanguages--public high schools, provide students with a diversity of 
offerings from remedial reading and math to advanced placement 5 from | rk 


experience to community volunteer experiences. oo : 


Over half the high schools surveyed allow students to take college jaye 
courses off campus , over. tho-thirds offer work experience or occupational 
training, and in over three-fourths some students take remedial English. a 
At tease 15 Perce of the schools surveyed fave a career information 

center and vocational education funding. Grading and scheduling 


practices, however, are still quite traditional.. 
0 


’ 


These Pindtnes suggest that past and recent dbservations that the 
environment of youth provides "little early contact with, the world 

of work and little opportunity fer organized service to others" are 
a, American public high schools have Beet responsive to their . 


eritics and have expanded their mission in, the last decade. 


The private high school curriculum differs markedly from that of the .. 
public high school. While public” schools provide a wide range of courses 
suitable for a diverse clientele, eae schools offer a curriculum 


of academic-subjects for less varied Adentete whose demand for ie %, 


13 ; ‘ = 
_° “Summary of Concerns and Recommendations," Civing Youth a Better 
Chance, The Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in Higher Education, 1979. 


ow 
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‘ prepapatory subjects is fairly uniform. While the core curriculum eG 
similar to’ that of public fie: schools, diversity is provided 
mostly through academically orlegged alternatives. This different 
posoe probably mirrors the tastes of the clientele private’ high schools 
serve. Private high schools are selective in their-admigsion policy, ae 
while racially » ethnically, and often economically diverse, the stidents : 
in the schools surveyed are more heavily drawn from the middle ‘class 
than those attending the average public school. : It ‘appears’ that 
while public schools are responsible for providing an equal educational 
opportunity to all regardless of ‘réhesor class, private schools have a 


15 
different mission focused mainly on academic excellence. 


* @ 


Private schools may became increasingly attractive to — and upper 
middle income families if they believe that mene shone ten cannot 


cea their children with ee seateie preparatien: Many are 


bentinnitings to feel that: in the public high auneel"s attempt to be ay 


a _Socially responsive, it has sacrificed eee excellence. If the ° 


decline in the high school age population is exacerbated by a continued 
loss of faith in public education, the future of public secondary educa- 


tion could be bleak. 


¢ 


The mission of the high school needs to be reassessed in ‘light of 


attempt to reduce 18cal education expenditures. ‘Changes in curriculum 
g 


‘14 : 

That private schools enroll pupils with higher income and more 
education than do public schools is confirméd by a recent report from the 
Census Bureau. For example, private schools enroll less than ,7 percent of 
families with annual incomes under $15,000, .but over 18 percent of 
families with income over $15,000. Similarly, pupils with parents who 
are not college graduates are only halfras likely to be in a nonpublic 
‘school as are pupils whose parents are college graduates. Moreover, 
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co ee 16 . 
‘will be quite key But which courses should be cut? Advanced 


placement. courses? Remedial courses? ‘Community-based courses? Work . 


experience? Fewer advanced courses means that perceptions of: the age Ye 
: % ee ‘high school as being unable to provide for the apademically gifted eS ; E 
‘ ; student will be reinforced. Such’ pereeptions may accelerate’ he . 


“ea | exit of brighter or highly motivated students to private sede aie é 


“Fewer” remedial courses means cht the poorer performing student will 
alee continue to slip by the wayéide. Cutting out community-based Rducation 
. and work experience may also adversely affect. a segment of the high Beno, 
population. cutting courses may merely result “an” paring the curriculum - 


suitable for one segment of +e population only to coe it with 
\ 


‘courses appropriate to the more academically advantaged. “A renewed 

foods on academic excellence through college preparation may increase | 

the attractiveness oF public education’ to diss most Likely to move (middle 
income) to the avtate sector, but at -high cost to those students who 


need the rudiments... _: 


Given finite resources , schodff‘systens will have a hard tAme providing ; ‘ 
adequately for both ends of the spectrum: Thus, polteymakers and: oe a ee 
community embers need to i the. short and long-term social. consequences 


-. of any eneeoned changes in school program. - 
a é ~ * 3 ? : ; hd 7 - 
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all types ‘af nonpublic schools enroll a much smaller fraction of minority 
_ Students than do the public schools.* And those minority: students who.are 
ve, enrolled in nonpublic schools ‘are even more heavily concentrated in the higher . 
dy ’ income (and college) graduate groups than are their-white counterparts. See 
-« U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Eepates Series: P-20, No. * 321 
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_ . The smaller size of private schools and the financial. constraints ” 
“under which they operate may: also explain ay the private i school _ 
- curriculum is SO, TORuE Ret, : ; 
16 + # 
“School disteicta can ec@nomize “an a number of, different areas: 
facilities, bolldings, programs and staff. ; es, OE ees 
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While ances of costs, school size, and equity are’ anportant:; the 
issue of ave ESY underlays them all. What makes a “good school? How 
can seeped) WeLaW tent poed be improved? How can quality, be = 


. maintained as resources and students dwindle? 
’ 7 
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Ever since Coleman published the results of his study; The Equalltty of 
; 17 
Educational Epos er question of school quality has foundered 
uk 


on the shoals “ote ge OSTs While researchers quarreled about level { 
of aggregation and regression techniques, the general public, . r é 
| “unschooled in the subtleties, learned the isdeon tnek schools don't 
snake a difference and that additional resources aa not improve much in 
‘the way of ebiaaent qutcomes. Subsequent research ee the peiape : 
ship Between inputs and outputs in education pas all but diwanpeired: 


except for an occasional study or. two. 


. New research from Britain reported din Fifteen Hundred Hours suggests . 


that 2G 35 possible to identify good schools and what contributes to . 
19 fae 

their goodness or success with SMASIUS It also questions the old 

ane 

saw about family socioeconomic status as being the ae determinant 


of school jipeetene: ‘ 
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Coleman, James S. et. al., Equality of Educational Ooportuity,, 
Meee, D. C.: U.S. Government Printing Office ; 
serene Frederick and Daniel P. Moynihan, On eave of 
Bibat ional Opportunity, (New York: Vintage Books, 1972 


| . Ruther, Michael et. al., Fifteen Thousand Hours: Second i. . 
ahs Schools and Their Effects on. Children, (Cambridge :~ Harvard University. 2 
w Press; 1979). - | 
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_ ‘The study is interesting fron two different points of view. It. found 
unimportanttmany factors which have been thought ‘conducive to successful 
“SiuaEnt outcomes . sAttendirk a small schoo! in a modern well-equipped 

butding, with a low pupil-teacher patel and firm Giseipline were 
all found notsto significantly affect student achievement. ‘What was 

- Important Beneer » were a broad range of eoneperics the eseanchers 
attribute = school ‘Nethea:; " Such factors as expectations and Lae 

models provided by Peaches the feedback children get about what is 
and is not acceptable at Netesi and the congruence between school values | 
as expressed in staff attitudes and pupil acceptance, are all far more 
important to good student achievement . 


erties educators are going to ee to begin facing that "quality" 
of education is something which exists in the minds of parents if not 
? in their evaluation handbook. As communities face the disruptions 
decline is likely to bring on, parents aregoing £6 want to know how 
proposed changes affect the quality of eSlication their chi tiven are | 
likely to receive. School level decisionmakers are going to have. to 


** begin coming up with answers. 

Sumary ° / oe \ 
~ of course, nnEES are oe other matters of concern in contemplating 

how to deal with declinegiring, firing, and riffing policies, creative | 
use of space (1.e., adding progrlins or age groups or even’ ehertrie ", 
buildings with other comunity programs , etc. de Regardless of the . | 
{sbue, each situation has tradeoffs that vidal to be Sipediana examined ae 


so_ those sonnemied can begin to understand the consequences of various : ae 


af 
x 
¥ 
x 


decisions. * Magee ; ore 


i =15.<" 
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While sabetee oe are of paramount ne to some segments of 
the . community , others might opt for holding i in check Lo: maintain 
certain programs. If reSources are to remain fin?te, the future of 
educational policymaking will be hard choices as to which = eee 
schools will be able to fulfill and which will have to be seeeininaae aM. 
Alternatively an argument can be made for some midpoint along the 
High te expenditure spectrum because school ee in fact require substantial 
5 funding just to be able to hold their own. Or an SYgument can be made 

for increasing eepeniipnes: since the job schools are asked to ‘do: * 

seems to be expanding. 


\ ; A 
The point is that options exist, but each option has different nani 
‘ 6 


and benefits associated with it. Every community has to decide what 
kind of education it wants to buy and how much it is willing to pay for 


ig, ew 2 
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